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The State Teachers College and Religion 
Yale Conference Report Analyzes the Problem 


The report of the National Study Conference on Reli- 
gion in State Teachers Colleges held at the Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School, December 15-17, 1951, is now in 
print. It is an instructive document. The three-day con- 
ference, as the Foreword explains, “brought together more 
than one hundred administrators and faculty members 
from thirty states in all sections of the country.” It was 
the “first conference of its kind ever held,” its uniqueness 
consisting in its focus of attention on state teacher educa- 
tion institutions, which have a distinctive character. “As 
state colleges they share the broad responsibility of any 
college or university in providing curricular and non- 
curricular experiences for the religious growth of students 
entrusted to them. At the same time, they are training 
prospective teachers who must come to grips with religion 
and values in the public schools.” 

It is especially interesting to note that the Divinity 
School and the New Haven State Teachers College jointly 
sponsored the conference, with financial assistance from 
the Hazen Foundation. Active in the planning and con- 
duct of it were Professors Clarence P. Shedd and Sey- 
mour A. Smith of the Divinity School and Dr. Charles W. 
Hunt, Secretary of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 

No recent meeting has documented more impressively 
the actual relationship between religious agencies and the 
administrations of state educational institutions, and the 
active interest of the latter in the religious concerns of 
students. By the same token the gathering pointed up the 
unreal and doctrinaire character of much of the current 
discussion of church-state relations in education. 


Some Historical and Statistical Facts 


“Tt is a matter of historical fact,” Dr. Shedd told the 
conference, “that there has never been a complete divorce 
of religion and education in state universities. There 
seems to have been an unwillingness on the part of the 
American people to permit as complete a separation of re- 
ligion and education in the publicly controlled colleges and 
universities as they have thought to be good and necessary 
in the public schools. ... 

“Today some of the best religious programs in any 
of the colleges are to be found in the state colleges and 


1 Available from Seymour Smith, Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven 11, Conn. Special price to INFORMATION SERVICE subscribers 
if cash —_— order: single copies 40 cents; ten or more 35 
cents each. 


universities. On the campus are strong YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s with buildings and well-trained secretaries and 
about the campus are many well-equipped and ably led 
church student centers—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 
There are departments or affiliated schools of religion. In 
a number of the larger universities there are officially em- 
ployed coordinators or directors of religious activities.” 

Out of a vast store of information accumulated through 
years of study Dr. Shedd gave the conference an im- 
pressive account of the situation on these campuses with 
respect to religious instruction and religious work. “A 
Yale study,” he pointed out, “of 116 colleges reveals 485 
voluntary student religious organizations, Student Chris- 
tian Associations, YM and YWCA’s leading ; 80 Catholic, 
11 Jewish and 163 Protestant denominational organiza- 
tions... . Today more than 60 per cent of our state univer- 
sities and land grant colleges offer instruction in religion 
on an academic credit basis. During the past decade there 
has been marked improvement in the work done by state 
teachers colleges in this field. It is certainly significant that 
47 state teachers college administrators responding to a 
Yale 1951 questionnaire on this problem felt that credit 
courses did belong in the curriculum, whereas, only 26 gave 
a negative reply. It is safe to assert that some credit 
courses in Bible and religion are available to students in 
40 per cent of the state teachers colleges. These figures 
are confirmed by three recent studies.” 

It is clear, to be sure, that the state teachers college is 
in a somewhat different position from that of the state 
universities or colleges. The former, Dr. Shedd pointed 
out, “are one step closer to the public schools than are the 
state colleges and universities. In some states, colleges are 
administered by the state board controlling the public 
schools, and not by the state board of public higher edu- 
cation. It is clear that this closer relationship to the schools 
colors the thinking about the relation of religion to these 
colleges.” The issue, therefore, becomes “whether the 
state teachers college has the same or lesser freedom than 
the state college or university” in the religious sphere. The 
results of extended discussions in the “study-workshop 
groups” of the December conference pointed to no signifi- 
cant difference on this score. 


Light on Legal Problems 
For example, the group to which was assigned the study 


of legal problems confronting the state-controlled institu- 
tion reported : 
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“We believe that a sound defense can be offered for co- 
operation of state institutions and religious groups with 
respect to a religious ministry to students. ... Just as the 
government has a solemn obligation to take care of a man 
who has become its ward during military service, so the 
college has an obligation to see that the rights of students 
to the free exercise of religion are not denied. One of the 
major responsibilities of a college is to take care of its 
citizens, even though incidentally it is an aid to religious 
bodies. The main purpose is to help the person, and not 
to help the religious bodies. [This is a reference to lan- 
guage used by the Supreme Court in the McCollum case. | 
Students are away from home and need care, nurture, 
culture. Colleges should facilitate, for the sake of the 
student, contact with spiritual advisers. The college need 
not be responsible for what advice is given, but it should 
have, at least, a minimum part in effecting coordination.” 

Charles H. Tuttle, noted New York attorney, in an 
address’ to the conference, recalled Mr. Justice Jackson’s 
warning in his opinion in the McCollum case. “I think 
it remains to be demonstrated whether it is possible, even 
if desirable, to comply with such demands as plaintiff's 
completely to isolate and cast out of secular education 
all that some people may reasonably regard as religious 
instruction.” Mr. Tuttle declared: “The cases which 
are now coming before the Court forcefully emphasize 
these judicial predictions by Mr. Justice Jackson and will 
require that Court to determine how far it is clothed by 
the Federal Constitution with power and duty to be a 
super or national board of education with jurisdiction 
over all the educational processes in our country and to 
determine the far more basic question as to who, in our 
American system, owns the mind of the child or pupil.” 

The editor of this Service gave a brief commentary 
on the report of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (see 
InroRMATION Service for April 14, 1951). The topic 
was relevant because the colleges represented are prepar- 
ing public school teachers. Noting that the report called 
for objective study of religion as a part of the culture, he 
said, “If and when the Supreme Court is called upon to 
clarify its position in specific and inclusive fashion T think 
it will have to take account of the difference between in- 
doctrinating little children and permitting, at the high 
school level, the serious study under competent guidance 
of religious subject matter in connection with the disci- 
plines where it properly belongs.” 


The Schools’ Responsibility 


Among the findings of the group asked to explore the 
responsibility of the schools in this area are the following: 

“a. It is generally agreed that education should develop 
capacity for intelligent action. 

“b. The development of the capacity for intelligent ac- 
tion requires the broadening of the area of freedom of in- 
quiry, but discussion always in appropriate relation to the 
competence of the teacher and the maturity and capacity 
of the pupil. 

“c. A basic aim of education is the development of the 
moral-ethica] character. This responsibility is shared with 
the home and the church. 

“d. Education which excludes appropriate study of the 
role of religion in human affairs, including the relation of 
religion to moral and spiritual values, is inadequate. 


2 Readers of the report should note an error in Mr. Tuttle’s ad- 
dress that escaped correction in proof-reading. The references to 
Mr. Justice Douglas should be to Mr. Justice Black. 


‘e. The public schools must, therefore, teach about re- 

ligion,” 
Courses and Activities 

One study group arrived at the following recommen- 
dation: “It was felt that the college should offer several 
courses. Those suggested as a starting point were: Old 
Testament, New Testament, Religion in Western Culture, 
Religion in America, Religious Classics, Comparative Re- 
ligion, Christian Ethics and Introduction to Philosophy 
(if not offered elsewhere in the curriculum). The types 
of courses offered would depend upon the section of the 
country in which the institution was located and upon 
the make-up of the institution itself.” 

Another group endorsed a program of religious activi- 
ties in teachers colleges which would include: 


“a. The encouragement of worship. 

“b. The encouragement of religious understanding. 

“c, The encouragement of the development of moral 
and spiritual qualities in the living of students on the 
campus. 

“d. The development of services which add to moral 
strength. 

‘e. The encouragement of responsibility in the moral 
and religious field, especially pertaining to the period of 
the student’s cadet teaching. 

“f. The introduction of prospective teachers to other 
religions. 

“go. The training for education in community service in 
which the idea of the community serving as the college 
laboratory is extended. 

“h. The establishment of study groups concentrating 
on religious essentials. 

“i, The promotion of social service that leads to social 
action.” 


Still another group recommended “such religious ex- 
ercises as will meet the deepest spiritual needs of students 
and faculty. Exercises might be prayers and readings 
from the Bible on stated occasions, baccalaureates, and 
addresses by spiritual leaders. These exercises will be an 
expression of, by, and for the community life and will 
not be thought of as competition with the stated worship 
of churches and synagogues of the local community.” 

The panel discussion on voluntary religious groups, in 
which leaders of national student Christian organizations 
participated, was so filled with specifics as to preclude 
summary. However, the factual data presented by John 
Deschner of the United Student Christian Council con- 
cerning the national student movements should be re- 
corded here: 

“The Student Christian Movement has about 3,000 lo- 
cal fellowships which are advised either by voluntary fac- 
ulty people or by professionally trained people. Of this 
latter group, there are about 1,100 in this country. These 
groups are organized into fifteen national movements. 
working throughout the country. 

“Of these fifteen national movements, ten are related 
to various Protestant church movements; two of them 
are related to YMCA and YWCA;; and two of them are 
specialized movements —the Interseminary Movement, 
comprising 120 theological schools in Canada and the 
United States, and the Student Volunteer Movement 
(made up of those students who have volunteered to go 
into some form of mission service under various church 
boards). Other national movements include the Intervar- 
sity Christian Fellowship, and two Roman Catholic move- 
ments—Newman Clubs (usually found in non-Roman col- 
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leges) and National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents (found in Catholic colleges only). In addition, there 
are certain Jewish movements (Hillel is the usual campus 
group...).” 
A High Calling 

The group report on the relation of religion to other 
disciplines is so revealing as to warrant quotation at some 
length: 


“A large part of the content of many disciplines in 
higher education is pertinent to religion—as, for instance, 
history, literature, psychology, social science, music, art, 
philosophy, etc. It follows, we believe, that both profes- 
sional competence and personal integrity demand that a 
teacher face, not evade, the emergence of religious con- 
siderations into his own field. We would go further and 
suggest that it is the business of teachers not only to not 
avoid, but to seek out and invite, clear recognition of such 
relevances. At once, it becomes necessary to say that we 
believe such teaching should be done with objectivity. By 
objectivity, we mean, for one thing, historical accuracy in 
presenting factual information. We mean that if a teacher 
is not, as we should like to assume, competent to deal ac- 
curately with the religious presuppositions of a work of 
art or motivation of an episode in history, he should un- 
dertake to increase his professional competence in that 
respect. By objectivity, we mean also that if a controver- 
sial issue is posed, involving either the conflicting dogmas 
of various faiths or communions, or a conflict between 
some religious dogma and the academic discipline itself, 
the teacher should use the same unbiased candor in stating 
the terms and implications of that controversy and its al- 
ternative solutions as professional integrity would right- 
fully demand him to exercise in dealing with, say, a con- 
troversy between schools of art or theories of economics. 
All of this lies quite beside the teacher’s personal convic- 
tions on any specific point of dogma. We believe that any 
student who asks to know the teacher’s personal belief 
has a right to an honest answer, but we would not wish 
a teacher to use the classroom for a pulpit any more than 
to conceal his personal convictions. In general, we believe 
that the tone of a classroom, the implicit respect for a po- 
sition of faith which a teacher may show, the freedom 
given students to express their own beliefs or challenge 
the teacher’s without fear or favor, coupled with the teach- 
er’s alert mastery of his own material—all of this quality 
of atmosphere is the most important single factor in com- 
municating and validating an attitude of respect for reli- 
gion and its relevance to whatever matter may be at hand.” 


A Unique Responsibility 


The group which considered the resources afforded by 
religion for the solution of ethical and social problems set 
forth several categories of problems faced by the student, 
as a person, living in a college community. Then followed 
these discriminating comments: 


“A review of these problems will disclose that a com- 
mon deficiency and incompleteness lies in the educational 
program. There is need for a continuing core of central 
values which must be provided by the church and home. 
. . . Those who have the responsibility of teaching the 
young must be aware of these problems as they are met 
and appraised by the students themselves, and through 
patient and sympathetic guidance help them to help them- 
selves. Ready-made solutions must not be imposed for 
this is an educational setting of the first order. Students 
must be encouraged to work out adequate answers to their 
difficulties, so that their independence may be strength- 
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ened. The whole college pattern of life must be organized 
on a central core of respect for the learner. The college 
program must take into consideration the immaturities 


- and shortcomings of its students as incomplete and unsuc- 


cessiul attempts to reach the truth. The college must make 
the student aware of true scholarship as distinguished 
from cynical attitudes and lofty verbalisms.” 

“The position of the teachers college in this setting is 
unique. It has not only the problems of a general liberal 
arts college, but has concerns that reach beyond. The en- 
tire school system may be regarded as a nurture system 
composed of a series of expanding societies. The entire 
system may be regarded as [composed of] small, con- 
trolled societies in which the pupil operates. On each 
level, the maturing student is expected to gain a larger 
and more complete set of moral and spiritual values that 
become the standards of self-discipline.” 


A Broad Context 


The stage was set at the beginning of the conference 
for a broad-gauge liberal approach to the problem in the 
address by Dean Liston Pope. “Emancipation of the 
schools from ecclesiastical control,” he said, “has had 
much to recommend it. Clergymen were—and still are, in 
many parts of the world—remarkable educational pio- 
neers, but they are not necessarily the ablest educators. 
... Education has moved out of the church into the school, 
and even into the factory and market place. And surely 
this is a laudable advance. 

“But in the process of becoming independent and dis- 
persed, education has also become disorganized and dif- 
fuse. Now a university is likely to be composed of a con- 
geries of departments or faculties whose members can 
hardly communicate with each other across their lines of 
specialization. Such values as we profess in common have 
been taught us largely by our American tradition, not by 
our educational institutions. The organizing center of edu- 
cation has disappeared.” 

Dean Edmund W. Sinnott of the Yale University Grad- 
uate School addressing the conference on “Faith and West- 
ern Culture,” said: 

“To overcome the forces that threaten western civiliza- 
tion, physical strength alone will never be enough. It is 
in the minds and hearts of men that the decisive battles 
must be fought. In this struggle of philosophies our an- 
tagonists possess a formidable advantage—they are not 
divided. The Communist doctrine itself is monolithic, and 
any divergences from it that may arise are ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. In contrast to this, our western position is con- 
fused, divided and uncertain. It has no common front 
along which its forces can be mobilized. We share a com- 
mon instinct, not a common philosophy. . . . Who speaks 
for the West? Is it Bertrand Russell? or Jean Paul Sar- 
tre? or the Pope? or Harry Emerson Fosdick or Albert 
Schweitzer? or Billy Graham? .. . 

“In uniting the west around a common standard we 
must therefore strive to persuade those who see truth 
in the material universe alone that spiritual qualities are 
real and valuable; and to persuade those who subscribe 
to authoritarian faiths that intellectual freedom and the 
adventurous spirit are as important in religion as in sci- 
ence.” 


“Message to the Peoples of Russia” 


An extraordinary document was promulgated on March 
12 by a group of Americans representing a wide variety 
of interests and affiliations, commemorating the 35th an- 
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niversary of Russia’s democratic revolt in March, 1917. 
It was in the nature of a communication addressed to the 
peoples of Russia. 

We reproduce the statement in full here both because 
of its inherent significance and because of the widely rep- 
resentative character of the signers. Among them were 
Julius Ochs Adler of the New York Times, President 
James P. Baxter of Williams College, James B. Carey 
of the CIO, General Lucius D. Clay, Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, Professor George S. Counts, James A. Farley, Presi- 
dent Louis Finkelstein, a number of U. S. Senators in- 
cluding Douglas and Mundt, Paul Hoffman, Herbert 
Hoover, Jesse Jones, David Lilienthal, Henry R. Luce, 
Philip Murray, Reinhold Niebuhr, Daniel A. Poling, 
Beardsley Ruml, President George N. Shuster, Charles 
A. Taft, President Henry P. Van Dusen, Norman 
Thomas, Governors Stevenson and Dewey, and David 
Sarnoff. The text follows: 

“Thirty-five years ago today, you overthrew your Tsar- 
ist rulers. On this aniversary we salute you. We recall 
that your revolution of March 12, 1917, which established 
a democratic government, was the common achievement 
of all classes of the Russian peoples, not the work of the 
Communist conspirators who later destroyed liberty in 
Russia. The Communist seizure of power was one of 
those tragic, but not uncommon, backward swings of his- 
tory’s pendulum, in which the liberties won by the people 
fall temporarily before a new depotism. 

“We are aware that your action thirty-five years ago, 
which has been compared in its significance to our revo- 
lution of 1776, was the natural culmination of a century 
of struggle and progress. In the hundred years that led 
to the overthrow of Tsar Nicholas II, you broke the 
shackles of serfdom, won increasing political rights, im- 
proved the conditions of your life, and contributed much 
to the world. In your forward struggle, your great writers, 
scientists and artists not only expressed your aspirations 
but enriched the spiritual life of all mankind. 

“On this day, thirty-five years ago, armed with a pas- 
sion for freedom and justice, you won over to your side 
the Tsar’s most trusted regiments and unseated his long- 
established rule. This you did with little bloodshed and 
in a spirit of human brotherhood that the world will never 
forget. 

“We recall that the very first acts of your democratic 
government—supported by men and women of all 
classes who had led Russia’s fight for freedom for decades 
~—provided freedom of speech, press and assembly; lib- 
erated political prisoners; ended religious and ethnic re- 
strictions ; abolished the secret police ; set up the machin- 
ery for holding general elections by universal suffrage for 
a law-giving Constituent Assembly; restored the auto- 
omy of Finland; abolished the death penalty ; recognized 
the independence of Poland. 


“As Americans we are proud that the United States 
was the first nation to grant full recognition to your demo- 
cratic government. President Woodrow Wilson spoke for 
America and the entire democratic world when he said 
on April 2, 1917: 

“Russia was known by those who knew it best to have 
been always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital 
habits of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of 
her people that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual 
attitude towards life . . . the great, generous Russian 
people have been added in all their naive majesty and 
might to the forces that are fighting for freedom in the 


world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a fit partner for 
a League of Honor.’ 

“Unfortunately for mankind, the triumph of freedom 
came when you were exhausted by war. Exploiting your 
longing for peace, the Communists seized power and set 
up a Party dictatorship. Since that time, they have main- 
tained themselves in power by terror. 

“Today, in a world that has grown terrifyingly smaller 
than it was thirty-five years ago, we have come to realize 
that until you are free, no nation can have peace or secur- 
ity. Today, the tyranny that stole your freedom is as 
much a threat to us as it is to you. It is now in a position 
—without your consent—to launch a third world war in 
which millions may perish. 

“The men who stole your freedom have unleashed con- 
flicts in various parts of the world. They have forced 
upon all people a hateful burden of armaments. They 
have destroyed the liberties of other nations, and have 
by their actions threatened to discredit Russia and its 
peoples in the eyes of the world. In this, however, they 
have not succeeded. Increasingly, we have become aware 
of your continued struggle, through these tragic years, to 
regain control of your destiny. We have marveled at those 
brave men and women among you who have risked death 
to reach the free world and who tell us, again and again, 
that you aspire more than ever to the freedoms you briefly 
won thirty-five years ago. 

“We reject as a libel on all humanity the Kremlin's 
massive efforts to convince us that the ideals of liberty 
and justice which inspired you in March, 1917, no longer 
live in your hearts. We know that the regime which si- 
lences you and menaces all of us with the untold horrors 
of a third world war does not speak your voice or ex- 
press your aspirations. From the lessons of history, we also 
know that every despotism inevitably falls before the re- 
awakened democratic might of the people. We remind you 
that the people of England had to fight a second battle, in 
1688, to secure their supremacy over the crown, after the 
fruits of their first victory, gained by the overthrow of 
King Charles I, had been lost. We remember that the 
people of France, who stormed the Bastille in 1789, fell 
temporarily victims of the terror of the Jacobin party and 
the Napoleonic dictatorship, only to vindicate later the 
same principles of liberty, equality and fraternity that you 
carried on your banners in March, 1917. 

“Americans who cherish their own freedom realize to- 
day that a new triumph of freedom in your country would 
furnish the best assurance against a devastating world 
war. We know that until the democratic principles which 
inspired you thirty-five years ago achieve their secure 
triumph, the United States and other free nations, as well 
as the nations held in captivity by Communist tyranny, 
cannot return to the paths of peace and progress. 

“Accordingly, Americans from all walks of life join 
together on this great democratic anniversary to extend 
the hand of friendship to the long-suffering Russian peo- 
ples. We hold the profound conviction that in spite of 
every difficulty you, like all who have ever tasted freedom, 
will find the way to regain it—so that a liberated Russia 
may assume her normal place in the international com- 
munity and that the liberated Russian peoples may again 
make their great contribution to the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind.” 

The question arises in one’s mind, what does it signi- 
fy in a time of sharply conflicting currents of opinion that 
people representing so many types of thought and interest 
can sign a forthright statement of this kind? 
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